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EDITORIALS .. 


The Questing Spirit 
HE UNDERLYING theme of this issue is Ed- 
ucation—Education of the potential crafts- 
man, young or old, and of the already 
producing craftsman. 

Before planning the education of a crafts- 
man should we not analyze the attributes 
necessary for success? In our effort to this end 
we discuss only the attributes needed by the 
hand artist or master craftsmen. The follow- 
ing chart shows, perhaps, more vividly than 
words, the qualities an artist craftsman should 
have. 







Imagination 
Creative Spirit 
Desire to Experiment 










Business 


Ability} Habits 








It may seem odd to allow technical ability 
only 20% of the whole. A few moments 
thought, however, given to consideration of 
the justice and wisdom of this suggestion 
should be convincing. For what use are nim- 
ble fingers if the. things they fashion are dull 
and lifeless? Again why so high a per cent to 
business understanding? Because such knowl- 
edge will enable a craftsman to sell his pro- 
duction and this in turn will give him ease of 
mind for his creative work. 

By knowledge of world forces is meant an 
ability to bring to bear on creative work those 
elements of the past and present which will 
synchronize modern production to the modern 
scene. 

Ability to work and work hard is only given 
10% in the chart. This may be low for all! 
success depends on the power and willingness 
of the individual to work and work hard. 

Teaching, if it is to fulfill these needs, be- 
comes, not a question of turning out a me- 
chanically adept individual, but one of stim- 
ulating creative ability and understanding. It 
emphasizes the fact that the teaching of the 
arts cannot be pocketed into a small corner 


or be unrelated to the daily life of man. It 
reiterates the belief that creative desire must 
infiltrate into the very fibre of an individual. 

In how many schools is this accomplished? 
How many teachers of the Arts have these 
aims in mind? These are questions it is not 
within our province to answer. This must be 
left to the conscience of the Teachers. 

An analysis of the articles in this issue will 
fit them into one category or another of our 
chart. A great majority of the activities of life 
can also be pointed to one or another of these 
divisions by the individual himself. For it is 
self-evident that teachers alone cannot do the 
necessary work. Their function is to point the 
way. The rest must be left to the pupil. As we 
reach maturity it is easy to lose the questing 
spirit. Never let this happen. For when such 
a calamity occurs to the individual his work 
will become a mere repetition of the past and 
lose all interest. “Maintain a Questing Spirit”’ 
might well become a motto for all artists. 


Farewell to Pigtails 


There are a number of changes in the form 
of this issue of CRAFT Horizons which will be 
self evident to our readers. They are part of 
our growth to maturity and we trust will be 
welcomed accordingly. Even with age, how- 
ever, we shall always try to maintain a certain 
informality and quality of frierdliness in our 
pages. No matter how much our subscription 
list increases, and we hope it will do so by 
leaps and bounds, we wish to keep the per- 
sonal relationship between ourselves and our 
readers we have had in the past. 

Our most important departure is the ad- 
dition to our series of regular features of a 
section to be known as “Suggestions.”’ This 
will be devoted at present to four crafts, Ce- 
ramics, Woodworking, Metalworking, and 
Weaving, one page being given to each. Each 
page will have as its Editor a high ranking 
craftsman, who will bring us information on 
techniques, materials, designs or other sub- 
jects of interest. 

‘“‘What’s New Under the Sun” gives way to 
an Editorial Page. The “Craftsmen, Meet 
With Your Neighbors” section is no more. In- 
stead we have “The Craftsmen’s Forum” and 
news of the Educational and Cooperative 
Councils and of the Affiliated Groups is found 
in a separate section of their own. These fea- 
tures, including the Information Center, will 
appear in each issue. 











and Craftsmen 


by VICTOR D'AMICO 


Director of Educational Program, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City 


There is a mistaken notion that consumers and 
craftsmen exist only among adults and that child- 
hood is just a waiting about until one grows up. 
Industry is inclined to disregard youth as a consumer 
until he has reached man’s estate and has money 
jingling in his pockets. This is, however, too late to 
develop either fine craftsmen or intelligent consumers. 

It is useless to insist that human beings should pre- 
fer objects that are well designed and well made to 
those which are ugly and uninspired. Propagandizing 
will neither produce good taste nor fine products. 
What is needed is to educate positively for both these 
ends. This is the challenge to anyone, parent or 
teacher, who has the opportunity of encouraging the 
creative interests and abilities of children. Consumer 
education begins as soon as the child begins making 
preferences, whether it be the spoon which feeds him 
or a special toy that has attracted his fancy. Crafts- 
manship starts with the first scribble or mud pie. 
The roots of consumer taste and creative craftsman- 
ship lie in infancy. Education for both must begin 
at this early stage if we are ever to have a majority 
of intelligent and sensitive adult consumers and great 
craftsmen of the hand and machine arts. Sound con- 
sumer education raises the cultural and spiritual 
level of living and stimulates creative minds and 
hands to greater production. 

This sort of education should begin at home. The 
child’s first toys are extremely important. A very 
young child has as well as sight, a keen sense of 
touch, through which he learns, and this sense can 
be developed and trained by giving the baby toys 
which are pleasant and stimulating to feel. Children 
who have been so educated grow up to appreciate 
tactile values. They will select objects because of 
their “touch value” as well as their appearance or 
use value. In this way textiles, leather, wood, metal, 
and plastic have an added aliveness in their appeal. 

This may be called getting the consumer in the 
cradle, but it is easier and better to form the child’s 
taste for fine objects when he first begins to notice 
things around him, than to re-educate him several 
years later when he starts to school. 

Toymaking, therefore, may be said to be one of 
the most important fields for the creative craftsman: 
not only because it gives him a chance to express his 
imagination, but because the toys he makes guide 
the taste and the demand of the generation which 
follows him. 

It is too often ignored that children are native 
craftsmen. Most children, after they have gained 
manual control and developed imagination, would 
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rather have materials out of which to fashion toys 
for themselves, than the finished toys. This creative 
craftsmanship begins at a very early level and should 
be encouraged by giving the small child a variety of 
materials to play with; colored papers, pieces of cloth 
of different textures and colors, bits of bright metal, 
plastics, feathers, cellophane. Simple tools which 
should accompany these materials are shears and 
paste. 


At the Museum of Modern Art we have designed 
play kits for children of different age levels to stim- 
ulate sensitivity to color, pattern, and texture; and 
to develop manual skill. We have experimented with 
children of pre-school age to twelve years as well as 
with adolescents. It is amazing what a child will 
do with materials. His originality is almost bound- 
less. Working with two and three dimensional ma- 
terials, he will produce extraordinary effects. Because 
he is not prejudiced by rules he mixes his media, 
such as clay, metal, and feathers, and the result is 
more daring and creative than any hard and fast rules 
could produce. As the child advances, he may be 
given more tools to work with, hammers, drills, and 
saws, and the more rigid materials such as dowel 
sticks and wire with which to make things. As his 
hands feel these materials and tools his inherent 
imagination is stimulated, and he will soon begin 
to create objects and designs which arouse the envy 
of the adult craftsman in their imaginativeness. He 
does not require, and he should not have a model to 
copy. A model and the command to copy it immedi- 
ately curbs his imagination and his creative facul- 
ties. It turns what should be delight into boredom. 
Without the opportunity to exercise his own imag- 
ination, the child quickly becomes confused, restless, 
and discouraged. This sense of discouragement with 
his own ability to create may persist through the 
childhood and adult life and be a hindrance to the 
individual’s full development, success, and happiness. 


The process of learning is extremely important. In 
this connection, I would point out that crafts teach- 
ing is usually in reverse from the natural process of 
learning handcrafts. Too frequently, the child is 
asked to draw a preliminary design for something he 
is to make. This is to present the child with an im- 
possibility, for how can he design something which 
is new to him and which is to be made of materials 
he does not fully understand? Until a child has ex- 
perimented with wood, he cannot know what treat- 
ment suits wood, and what is foreign to it. He can- 
not know what he can do with pieces of wire, with 
various types of paper and plastics until he has ex- 
perimented with these materials. He should be given 
the materials at the start, and should be allowed to 
work with them, developing his own ingenuity 4s 
he works. Only after he has discovered what he can 























Two constructions made out of odds and ends of metal and wood. The one on the left is called Entrance to 
Happiness, while that on the right suggests a telephone. 


do with the given materials, can he draw a design 
of the object to be made. This practice of making 
the child design before he explores, unfortunately, is 
followed in many of our schools. 

Another drawback to creative teaching of the crafts 
springs from the theory, which is a hangover from 
the past, that there is a wide distinction between art 
and the crafts. In the minds of many educators, art— 
by which they mean drawing, painting and sculp- 
ture—is considered superior to the crafts—weaving, 
ceramics, wood and metal work. Because of this mis- 
take in values, the teaching of crafts in our public 
schools has atrophied into technical exercises. Cre- 
ative craftsmanship is not stimulated. The materials 
given children to work with are not gay and exciting, 
as they should be; too often they are not adaptable 
to the concepts of young children, but are merely 
adult techniques cut down to size. But what is far 
worse is the tendency to have children work from 
ready made blue prints or copy designs out of books 
which results in the degrading of the child’s native 
ability. This results from the fact that teachers in 
the school “shops” are seldom designers and not often 
skilled craftsmen, themselves; therefore they are un- 
able to stimulate children to design. The rule of this 
evil lies in the Training School which produced these 
designers, technicians, and continues the process even 
now. 

Today, in the Junior and Senior High Schools of 
this country, little or no creative work is being done 
in the crafts. For example, weaving, today, is almost 
a dead art in our schools; a rote matter from the start 


and an imitative exercise, instead of being an oppor- 
tunity for the child’s creative expression. Our edu- 
cators are losing a tremendous opportunity for the 
development of our youth, and this neglect is respon- 
sible for the general indifference to and lack of de- 
mand for the work of American craftsmen. 

What is needed? 

First, it is imperative to arouse an interest in crafts 
in the minds of American educators. These men and 
women who are charged with the education of our 
children need to re-examine the relationship of what 
is generally classed as “art” and the crafts to discover 
that the two should not be separated; the one exalted. 
the other neglected. 

Second, our schools should empjoy able and in- 
spiring craftsmen as teachers. Creative craftsmen 
know the importance of experimenting with materials. 
They know how much better it is to encourage a 
child to use imagination and ingenuity to make 
something original than to demand that he shali 
copy from a model made by another, or work from 
a blueprint. They are not appalled or shocked by new 
materials and techniques in an age which is invent- 
ing new materials and techniques daily. 

Third, craftsmanship should be basic to machine 
design and production not in handcrafts methods and 
products of fifty years ago. 

It is during adolescence that youth normally de- 
velops an intense interest in machines. The machine 
is the symbol of the modern world, which is the 
child’s world. He discovers in the machine another 
and more plastic tool than the hand tools he has 
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been using. The jig-saw, the lathe, the circular saw, 
the potter’s wheel, enable him to extend the uses of 
his hand to keep pace with his expanding mind. They 
enable him to make more things, to make them bet- 
ter, and to conceive them in terms of a machine art. 


There is not time here to go into the question of 
what education in craftsmanship might do toward 
helping solve the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
Here and now we are interested in education in 
craftsmanship for what this can do to raise the level 
of the public demand for objects of use. This, it is 
true, is only one aspect of the subject of educating 
children in the crafts; but it is a vitally important 
one. It must begin, as we have pointed out, very 
early, during the child’s infant and formative years; 
and it must continue, changing its pace and its ap- 
peal to march with the child’s psychology as this 
develops through adolescence. 

The adolescent years are most important if only 
because at this period of growth, there are more con- 
ditions which tend to limit creative possibilities. The 
adolescent wants to get in and do things. In his 
younger years he may have been satisfied with only 
painting; but during adolescence, painting, which is 
a two-dimensional art, is not sufficiently challenging 
to his restless spirit. Here is the great opportunity for 





interesting youth in the crafts which give him a new 
dimension to grow in. 

The adolescent is practical in his tastes. He likes 
things which satisfy common ordinary needs. He is 
pleased to be able to create something which is 
usable; this gives him a sense of importance. It is 
fatal to his development to expect him, during his 
adolescent years, to be interested in making futile 
objects, however decorative these may seem to be. 
In these years he will find wood and metal as stim- 
ulating to his imagination as paint and clay were to 
him three or four years before. 

Again, this intense preoccupation with what is of 
practical value, does not indicate that the adolescent 
is losing his love of and interest in “art.” It is one 
phase of that expanding interest, and this must be 
satisfied and encouraged if the individual is to de- 
velop his creative abilities in a normal way. 

It is during adolescence that the individual realizes 
his full potentiality as a creative craftsman. His ex- 
periences during this period condition him in his 
adult attitude toward all the handcrafts. 

I look forward to the day, which may not be far 
off, when an Arts and Crafts Center will be part of 
each American neighborhood, a Center which shall 
be open and free to all. (Turn to Page 33) 





A worktable for making experiments in paper and other flat materials requiring only scissors and paste. For 
children between the ages of 4 and 6. From a Museum of Modern Art Exhibition. 








Heraldic Sculpture over the portal of the chapel of the Bargello in Florence. 





Twentieth Century Values in the 


Heraldic System 


by GEORGE WILLIAM EGGERS 
Head of the Art Department, College of the City of 
New York, and Trustee of the Educational Council 


eg HERALDRY was the fulfillment of a prac- 
tical need—as much a life-and-death matter as 
are today’s railway and weather signals, which are 
derived from it. Men in armor had to be quickly iden- 
tified as friend or foe in the dust and confusion of 
sudden conflict: clear-cut, individualized devices, con- 
spicuously displayed upon their outfits, especially 
upon their shields, were an effective answer. And out 
of this necessity was evolved an instance, possibly 
unique in art history, of a purely functionalistic con- 
ception of pattern design. 

By the 12th Century these armorial devices needed 
to be recorded, organized and protected from infringe- 
ment, and systems were worked out to insure diver- 
sity and to further distinction in their design. The 
code which developed in England long remained the 
most rational of these, and on the framework of its 
relatively few and simple rules the luminous art of 
heraldry flowered with a hardy freedom and gaiety 
of expression. By the 19th Century a lethal combina- 
tion of sentimentality and mechanization had nearly 
stifled heraldic practice, but the work of the Middle 
Ages always rings spirited and fresh as a trumpet call. 

In the light of its purpose, heraldry had to be effec- 
tive pattern or nothing. Leaving out of account for 
the moment its literary and symbolic aspects, the 
charting of the possibilities of invention in surface 
design which it offers is as pertinent now as it ever 
was. The geometry on which it builds is more ele- 
mental than Cezanne’s but, like his, its focus is on 
individualized sensation; its rules for the use of color 
show its direction. To enhance the clarity of its form, 
gold was used for yellow and silver for white—these 
were known as the metals, the painted tinctures being 
colors—and in any sanctioned scheme one of the two 
Principal tinctures had to be a metal and the other a 
color. In this all but invariable combination of metal- 
on-color or color-on-metal, the metal would of course 
cut brightly against the color (especially in the per- 
ilous moments of failing light) and so heighten the 
visibility of the design. How well this incidentally 
served the decorative values may be seen on the old 
Painted tombs of many a dim-lit English chapel. In 


of Design 


early heraldry everything can be accounted for on the 
basis of practical common sense (what we now call 
“functionalism”) and a shrewd alertness to beauty. 


Like the contemporary Gothic architecture, heral- 
dic design is a paradox of logic and audacity. Its de- 
velopment from the early, simple types of pattern to 
elaborate, complex ones is a straight open road: first 
comes the bold division of the whole area of the de- 
sign (the field) into a metal and a color on a stated 
line of partition—vertically, horizontally, slantwise 
or chevronwise—or by striking combinations of these. 
Secondly, doubling such partition lines in any of these 
directions gives a band—and a new range of designs. 
Then, multiplying the bands (but never to such a 
number as to weaken the scale—usually not more 
than six or eight) affords a series of striped patterns. 
Again, crossing these in various combinations starts 
off a variety of allovers in checks and lozenges, some 
of them arresting in effect. Countercoloring the tinc- 
tures of the design against a background divided as 
indicated above, opens the way to still other possi- 
bilities and leads to dramatic compositions like the 
arms of Geoffrey Chaucer—a design about as “mod- 
ern” now as it was in the 14th Century. This orderly 
and deliberate unfolding, one by one, of the possibil- 
ities of surface composition, not only in the develop- 
ment of the style but in the planning of the individual 
design, is one of the very stimulating traits of the 
heraldic method. 


As the feudal environment became more tranquil, 
heraldry became less a protective necessity and more 
a vanity. With this its vital patterns gradually bogged 
down into a spatter of pictorialism, reaching their 
lowest in the painted Indians, ships on the far hori- 
zon and sunsets over the prairie of some of our state 
and municipal “coats of arms.” Now it is quite true 
that pictured totems have figured in heraldry from 
the earliest times — lions, serpents, hawks, even big, 
staring eyes—indeed any object of the visual imag- 
ination. But in the pure mediaeval work these were 
always presented for their pattern value—as some- 
thing primarily to be seen—portentous and terrifying 
in silhouette and valiant in color. The old heralds 
were, first and last, designers. They would never have 
hesitated in choosing Leger and Picasso over 


Bougereau. 
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The simplest bearings of the heraldic field and the 
forms immediately derived from these are known as 
the ordinaries. These are in turn treated to some ex- 
tent as if they were fields. The forms imposed upon 
the field (or upon the ordinaries) are charges. The 
coloring of the charges might be quite arbitrary even 
when natural objects were portrayed. The latter might 
be countercolored or, more rarely, treated with pat- 
terns—stripes, lozenges, etc., carried flat over their 
silhouettes. When patterns are involved the rule of 
“metal-on-color and color-on-metal” is naturally 
relaxed. 


Introducing detail into partition or border lines 
opens another range of opportunities for variation in 
design: such detail includes the wavy, zigzagged, bat- 
tlemented, nebuly (cloud-like), ragged and several 
others. Some charges such as the cross, lend them- 
selves to like variation. Plain, uncharged surfaces may 
be lightly diapered with arabesques; these may be 
carved, engraved or even painted—but to avoid am- 
biguity their colors are of course kept clearly sub- 
ordinate to the stated tinctures of the bearings. Di- 
apering serves as a means of enriching or giving 
variety or refinement of scale where the design is 
part of a larger decorative scheme, as in architecture, 
stained glass, brasses, enamel, leather work, em- 
broidery or the like—to all of which heraldry lends 


itself. 


A nice sense of balance is usual in old heraldry. 
The broad principle seems to be, to make every ele- 
ment as large as possible—the background spaces as 
well as the motive—in order that legibility may be 
preserved. Late heraldry became cluttered with rules 
for proportion which the old designers would have 
resented; in the old work these things were left to the 
designer’s disciplined but spontaneous feeling and 
here as elsewhere he worked with abundant good 
sense and sportsmanship. Repeats (such as fleur-de- 
lis and crosses in an allover) were often sensitively 
varied in shape, size and spacing so as to lie more 
pleasantly in the sometimes odd shaped areas into 
which they had to go, this adding much to the living, 
craftsmanlike final effect. 


Freedom appears in the use of color as well as of 
form. Of the colors used, red, blue, yellow, black and 
white are the most common; green and purple more 
rare. Orange was apparently unavailable in any ser- 
viceable pigment. Because the tinctures were so few 
the color intervals were wide; hence a red would be 
red so long as its essential redness was unmistakable 
—it might without prejudice be quite a little brighter 
or softer, warmer or cooler, lighter or darker, as the 
setting and the feeling of the artist suggested; so with 
all the colors. In addition to the colors and metals 
two conventionalized allovers—the furs—ermine and 
vair (squirrel) were used to give distinction to sur- 
faces. The customary technique of heraldry was that 
of a skilful hand, aware that more work lay just ahead 
waiting to be done; it was wholesomely human, un- 
labored—and moving on. Its freehand quality is to 
be seen in the old rolls of arms, pages of which are 
reproduced in many readily accessible works. 
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The literature of the subject is huge. Outlines of 
heraldic practice, useful for the beginner, are to be 
found in any of the following: St. John-Hope: 4 
Grammar of English Heraldry (a modest little book, 
full of information); St. John-Hope: Heraldry for 
Craftsmen and Designers (more detailed, with some 
color plates); Cole: Heraldry and Floral Form as 
Used in Decoration (beautifully presented); Barron: 
in the Encyclopoedia Britannica, 11th Ed., Heraldry 
(with good illustrations—some rolls of arms in color). 
Fox-Davies’ The Art of Heraldry is a sumptuous vol- 
ume with thousands of illustrations, many in color, 


Space does not permit an excursion into the fas- 
cinating realm of the heraldic charges. We must here 
content ourselves only with suggesting the method 
and the craftsmanlike spirit of this art in its vital 
days—a spirit happily alive again in much 20th Cen- 
tury work. Nor may we do more than refer to the 
cumulative splendor of assembled masses of fine her- 
aldry as seen at the old tournaments-at-arms—gath- 
erings which have their gay but rather casual 
counterpart in our school and college athletic meets. 
It was not cost but well directed intelligence that 
made such tournaments splendid. They offer to our 
time a picture that might well affect the street adorn- 
ments with which we shall soon be welcoming our 
returning soldiers. The more intelligently we grasp 
the strategy long since mastered and found effective 
in this phase of the art of pageantry, the more likely 
we shall be to rise to that glorious occasion with civic 
decorations in keeping with its glory. 





Examples of Heraldic Sculpture from the Court of the 
Bargello in Florence. 
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A fascinating page of Heraldic devices drawn especially by Mr. thee to illustrate this article. 
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CRAFTSMEN AND THE MINIMUM 


WAGE LAW 


by AILEEN O. WEBB 


President, American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council, Inc. 


Lo DOES the Minimum Wage Law affect the 
craftsman? How will it affect him in the future? 
Is it a real problem or a theoretical one? 

We believe it is a very real one indeed and one that 
calls for an attitude of understanding on the part of 
many, and great clarity of thinking. This article is 
not an attempt to lay down rules and regulations to 
be followed. If that were possible it would be too 
easy. Rather is it a survey of the subject as a whole 
which we trust will be provocative of thought and 
lead to further discussion. 

At the outset we want to state that we 1ealize some 
craftsmen may feel that in articles like this or the one 
on Wholesaling in the May issue, we seem to lay 
undue stress on the business and economic features 
of craftsmanship, rather than on those values which 
are aesthetic. We do not wish to do so, but we are 
sure that on mature reflection all craftsmen, who are 
more than amateurs, and who wish to earn their 
daily bread through the hand arts, must admit that 
it is necessary to understand the economic implica- 
tions inherent in the pursuit of their crafts. We come 
back time and again to these questions, not because 
our primary interest lies in economic problems, but 
because we believe that an understanding of such 
problems will tend to release the creative spirit and 
aesthetic factors involved. 

At present the minimum wage laws should be used 
by craftsmen as a yardstick for measuring their own 
wages. Again we come, as we did when we urged a 
further definition of craftsmanship, to a topic often 
mentioned in these pages, and that is the problem of 
setting the cost price of an article. The largest share 
of such a price is always the labor cost and here is 
where, to the unthinking, temptation enters. It is 
difficult, if not impossible to compete with the ma- 
chine in the production of many articles, so the un- 
thinking say, “As a free agent, why should I not just 
cut the labor cost involved in the cost price and so be 
able to undersell the machine product?” Surely this 
is cutting off one’s nose to save one’s face. It is the 
lazy man’s way, who thinks he is smart but actually 
is the contrary. 

Craftsmen should admit to themselves that there 
are many things which cannot profitably be made by 
hand. So the first step is a careful analysis of con- 
templated work to see if it holds possibilities for the 
hand worker. To establish a wage level, inquiry 
should be made to determine the minimum wage in 
the region and as close an approximation of such a 
wage should be used in setting the cost price of an 
article as possible. This will have two great and valu- 
able effects. It will help raise the overall standard of 


living of all craftsmen and it will establish a spirit 
of friendliness and mutual respect between craftsmen 
and labor. This cannot be done if craftsmen charge 
roc an hour for their labor and so undercut workers 
who get 4o0c an hour. Such has often been the case, 
notably when country women have knit or sewn for 
city entrepreneurs at shockingly low prices. This 
practice has resulted in rural sweatshop conditions 
and has been responsible for government interference 
There may, of course, be some craftsmen in some 
areas who work only part time and whose earnings 
are only supplemental to their actual subsistence, who 
may find it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
such labor prices at present. For these, for the time 
being perhaps, exceptions should be made; but their 
ultimate aim should be that of all craftsmen. 


This ultimate aim should be a formula for crafts- 
men which is flexible, not absolute, and carries a slid- 
ing pay scale. A basic minimum of pay should be set 
which compares with that of the skilled machine 
worker. Once that is done the aesthetic value of the 
work may be considered and from there on the artis- 
tic capacity of the craftsmen will be the controlling 
factor on his prices. 


The individual craftsman, acting as his own agent, 
is not subject to the regulations of the minimum wage. 
It is relevant only in those cases where craftsmen, 
unable financially or otherwise, to meet their produc- 
tion and marketing problems alone, enter into a re- 
lationship with an individual or an organization that 
may be interpreted as an employer-employee rela- 
tionship. This will again become a matter of definition 
as to how far such an affiliation is a true cooperative, 
with each individual acting within the group. 


We should like to sum up our thoughts in closing. 
Craftsmen cannot consider themselves a group apart 
from the economic life of the country. Rather they 
must become a part of it if they wish to survive and 
flourish. To do so they must analyze their output and 
make of it something fine and individual, which will 
complement, and not compete, with the output of the 
machine. For their own future protection they must 
of their own accord, maintain a wage standard which 
is in a large part commensurate with the minimum 
wage of their region. If they do not do this they will 
be constantly under attack by labor and government. 


We do not for a moment think this ideal is easy 
of achievement, especially in rural areas. It represents 
too much of a revolution of thought and procedure. 
Nor do we think it can come overnight. But we do 
believe the problem can be happily solved. A suc- 
cessful solution is a challenge to craftsmen, and one 
in which they must, if they are to live and develup 
freely, succeed. If this can be accomplished, the Hand 
Arts will again be a vital part of the life of our coun- 
try, creating a happy and useful way of life 
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OLD IDEAS 


NSPIRED to continue his good offices to the American 

Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. by his genu- 
ine and profound interest in the subject of craftsman- 
ship, Mr. M. D. C. Crawford staged the opening 
Exhibition in September for the Educational Council. 
He was ably helped by Mrs. Crawford, and Mrs. 
Michelle Murphy of the Brooklyn Museum, in the 
hanging of the Exhibition itself. We gratefully ac- 
knowledge the loans of rare and beautiful pieces from 
the Museum of National History, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Brooklyn Museum, the Textile 
Museum of the District of Columbia, and Mr. Craw- 
ford’s own collection, which made the Exhibition one 
of high quality. We wish it were possible to reproduce 
it all, but space iorbids and we bring you here illus- 
trations of key pieces shown. 


The purpose of the Exhibition was two-fold. First— 
it suggested something of the universal character, in 
time and space, of craftsmanship as it applies to 
fabrics. Second—a study of the included material 


An example of Peruvian double cloth 
weaving of the lHuarmey pre-historic 
period, produced on a loom similar to the 
one shown on this page. The natural brown 
and white cottons have been woven in 
contrast to produce the design. 
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makes it evident that if a modern craftsman turns 
for inspiration to the wellsprings of his own creative 
spirit, as did the early craftsmen, without leaning on 
the crutch of mechanical invention, he, too, may ex- 
press the beauty of his time as did the craftsman of 
long ago. 

No art, nor any method of expression, is ever dead, 
while any memory of it still exists or any fragment 
remains for reverent study. In the long history of art, 
through the ages, fabrics have played a modest, but 
a persistent, role in culture. Many peoples, many 
regions, and many ages have made their contribu- 
tions to the sum total of our knowledge of loveliness 
as it exists today, or as it will exist in any future age. 

There is no road to beauty save through crafts- 
manship. Arts are never old, if they are placed again 
in the currents of men’s thoughts: and, the youth 
of each art is revived as each generation of craftsmen 
modifies the outward appearance, but sustain the 
great traditions, which lie at the basis of all civi- 
lization. 
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On this earliest of Peruvian looms was woven the most intricate pattern imaginable. Such Peru- 
vian weaves demonstrate conclusively the theme of the exhibition . . that great arts are not of 


necessity associated with complex technology. 








THE TWO pictures on this page are the work of primitive peoples. Such 
instinctive beauty of design and skill of workmanship may well be an in- 
spiration to their more sophisticated brethren. 







The Ainus are a primitive non- 
Japanese people living in the is- 
lands north of Japan. They created 
designs from trade cloth, through 
the method of applique and em 
broidery. These designs are curi- 
ous reminiscent of the early Chi- 
nese bronze of the Shang period, 
about 1200 B. C. 
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On the left is a coat designed 
and executed by the natives of the 
Ainu islands. This is one of many 
coats from the Crawford collec. 
tion. The colors are black and 
tan, the striking design is brought 
out with gold thread. 


A Fiji Island Tapa. The dyed design applied by the application of carved wooden blocks on a material made from 
the pounded back of the Paper Mulberry tree. Crawford Collection. 
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In this Indian Calico Print of the late 18th Century from Mr. Crawford's collection the de- 
signs were produced by direct painting of color with a stylus by the use of wax resist, and the 
use of mordants. Counterparts of such work would date back hundreds of years and this tech- 
nique was the forerunner of that used in other countries and other ages. 


A Javanese artist spent many hours covering with melted wax all the white portion of this 
cotton cloth before — that which was left with a deep blue. The intricate use of nature as 
3 


a basis for design is most fascinating. From the Crawford Collection. 





An American quilt of the late 18th Century in blue and white. The white was first covered 
with beeswax. The light blue dye was cen then again covered with wax before the appli- 


cation of the dark blue. Carved wooden blocks were used. Loaned by the Brooklyn Museum. 


A French toile of the 18th Century depicting an animated scene of the capture of Gib- 
ralter. Done on a flat press from an etched copper plate. Metropolitan Museum. 
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“The needle is one of the oldest tools for producing beauty known to man. In this exquisite 
detail from a Greek Island embroidery, loaned by the Textile Museum of the District of Co- 
lumbia, embroidery as an artistic expression is brought to a high point. 


This embroidery of the 18th Century from the Island of Rhodes uses the needle as the 
cubist artist of today uses his brush. The right side and the reverse are shown and the result is 
striking and colorful. 








An Expression of the American 
People 


by FELIX PAYANT 
Editor of DESIGN 


The rapidly increasing interest in the Crafts 
throughout America in recent years is evidence of a 
growth in aesthetic appreciation. It also means a 
broader point of view, a return to the understanding 
long held among cultured peoples that the Arts are 
inseparable from the lives of people. National Ex- 
hibitions such as the Annual National Ceramic 
Exhibition launched by the Syracuse Museum of 
Art and the more recent First Annual Textile Exhibi- 
tion held in Greensboro, North Carolina are out- 
standing among those activities which objectify the 
growing interest in the art of common man. This, 
after all, is the democratic concept and certainly one 
consistent with the American creed. 


The tremendous interest in various regional and 
state-wide projects such as the recent showing at 
Worcester, Massachusetts of New England Handi- 
crafts, and the active New Hampshire League of 
Arts and Crafts and the Vermont Arts and Crafts 
Service all add to this encouraging unfolding of the 
creative possibilities indigenous to our American 
culture. 


Perhaps the work done on the Index of American 
Design in uncovering our rich inheritance of arts, 
intimately related to the story of the America, did 
more to stimulate real interest in the arts than any 
other project ever before undertaken. We in this 
country have been rushing madly to Europe and 
other parts of the world to gather peasant art from 
far and wide. We were blind to our own rich back- 
ground in such matters as wood sculpture, ceramics, 
and handwoven coverlets. In the great variety of 
creative effort, which was about to be lost forever, is 
the very soul of Early America. 


Witb this revival of interest in the arts as a part 
of our own living by the museums, study groups 


and nation-wide research projects, educators began 
to see the inherent value of the Crafts as an educa- 
tional factor. Participation in the arts of form as a 
way to a well balanced school program is now es- 
tablished in progressive schools. It means much more 
in high schools and on the college level now than 
it has ever before. 


There is every reason to believe that the experience 
in Crafts of some sort is no longer questioned by 
forward looking educators. This contemporary move 
to incorporate Crafts as an integral part of educa- 
tion is a vigorous one and promises to grow with the 
years. It is not at all antagonistic to the machine 
and its products. Industrial designers who control 
the vast output of the factory-made product are 
often vitally interested in the Crafts. There often 
exists, today, a happy relationship between industry 
and craftsmen and as a result, splendid craftsmen 
like Dorothy Wright Liebes and many others have 
been called in by industries to advise them in the 
controlled appearance of their quantity production. 


A major problem in schools, amateur groups and 
recreational programs has long been that of good 
design for the handmade object. In many cases the 
problem of knowing what constitutes good form, 
what is honest in the use of materials and just 
wherein lies the difference between design and dec- 
oration have been difficult to understand. In the past 
there have been too many persons whose interest 
was in embellishment rather than integrity of form 
and restraint. 


One of the most inspiring examples of overcoming 
that weakness was exemplified in the now well- 
known Milwaukee Handicraft Project, conceived and 
led by Elsa Ulbricht. Over eight hundred unskilled 
and untrained persons under a few intelligent design 
leaders, produced vast numbers of objects in a wide 
range of material and form with nothing common- 
place or poor in design. This is proof that persons 
even of limited background can become producers of 
fine craftsmanship and creators of forms well worth 
a place in our American way of life. It has been done 
and is being done. 




















It is a challenge, and with the right kind of leader- 
ship America will see new horizons. The challenge 
applies particularly to the teachers of art in the 
schools. A unique opportunity is being given them 
to build a sound, free, and vital understanding of 
true craftsmanship among their pupils. This can be 
done through the teaching of better design and the 
possibilities of creating an understanding of the 
relationship of art and craftsmanship to everyday 
living. 


A timely activity which is significant in the discus- 
sion of this subject is the Arts and Skills program 
sponsored by the American Red Cross for the benefit 
of returning service men throughout the various hos- 
pitals where rehabilitation is taking place. Led by 
skilled artists and designers the work done empha- 
sizes the love for fine design and color innate with 
all of us. 


And during this last Summer numerous groups of 
school children were organized into Junior Red 
Cross Workshop groups under the direction of lead- 
ing art teachers. These created and produced quan- 
tities of articles of quality for use among service 
men. The immediate necessity and actual significance 
of this work brought surprising conclusions as to the 
capacity for ingenuity and skill among public school 
children. 


Some years ago heads of art departments in large 
state universities have been heard to say that they 
could not justify the crafts on the educational basis. 
No art leaders would find much support in such a 
statement today. What has brought about this under- 
standing of the importance of experience and appre- 


This hen and rooster carved out of cypress wood by a 
slave of Jean Lafitte for the old “Absinthe House” in 
New Orleans, afford ample evidence of the rich re- 
sources of our American heritage. 


These bracelets of the Navajo Indians, on this and 
the preceding page, show native skills indigenous to this 
country. The y Bate. of these designs flow easily as does 
design for most peasant peoples. 








ciation is, no doubt, the sum total of a great many 
different influences. 


These are but a few indications of healthy appre- 
ciation for the handcrafts and for the very joy of 
creative activity which is cumulative in its growth. 


These beginnings, along with other projects planned 
for the near future, should encourage craftsmen 
everywhere, as well as those persons interested in 
conserving and projecting the major factors which 
constitute our American culture. 
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DELVINGS IN DESIGN 


CHAPTER V 


N OUR last chapter we quoted from The Theory of 

Pure Design by Denman W. Ross and we warned 
our readcrs that in this and subsequent chapters we 
would discuss with them the three basic elements of 
Order—Harmony, Balance, and Rhythm. In so doing 
we shall enter the realm of Pure Design and the term 
may well be frightening. If you are a weaver or a 
woodworker for instance, you may well say to your- 
self “Of what use is it for me to study the theory of 
Pure Design? How can I ever use it in my weaving 
or woodworking?” 

We can sympathize with this attitude, for life is so 
full of things we must do that it is often difficult to 
see the reason for adding one more thing to an al- 
ready complicated existence. Nevertheless we urge 
you to follow us in a study of the theory of Pure 
Design as elaborated by Mr. Ross in his book. For 
all knowledge of a subject helps in understanding, 
and proper understanding makes good execution pos- 
sible. It is vitally necessary therefore for those who 
wish to bring design into their work, whatever that 
may be, to study design in the abstract. They will 
then know, before undertaking to use it, what design 
is and their problem will then be to express it to the 
best of their ability within the limitations of their 
materials and techniques. 

And here you may well say “What is Design?” So 
before we go much further we shall give you at least 
one definition, Pure Design, or Pure Art, is the ar- 
rangement and composition of lines and spots of color 
made for the sake of Order and Beauty, to give pleas- 
ure to the eye of the designer. Pure Design may be 
thought of as visual music, the flowing of lines and 
tones giving pleasure through the eye, as notes and 
chords do through the ear. Pure Design does not need 
to use representation of actual living forms for its 
execution, in fact it avoids them. The elements which 
make up Pure Design should, however, underlie all 
those compositions which use representation. When 
this is the case, the irrelevant will be eliminated and 
the inconsistent and the incongruous will be avoided. 
Thus through Design, the knowledge of Nature and 
Life will be presented in a systematic, logical and 
orderly way which will lead to beauty. 

We want to repeat that it may not be possible for 
all to do creative designing, but we believe it is pos- 
sible for all to try to understand and appreciate the 
fundamentals of Pure Design. It is possible always 
to continue to study and enlarge one’s horizons. As a 
step in this direction we suggest you study the next 
few paragraphs and diagrams with care and then 
analyze some Design, some work of Art, some form 
of Nature, with their context in mind. If you can do 
so, paper and pencil in hand, you will benefit just 
that much more. Don’t do it just once, do it often, 
till the understanding of the underlying harmony and 
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A Tulagua, or calliographic emblem, used on all im- 


portant imperial documents of Sulemin, Turkish emperor 
of the |éth Century, is an interesting example of the 
elements of ure: Dastan used for a special function. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


rhythm and balance of things you see become part 
of your instinctive appreciation. 

Order means in particular three things—Harmony, 
Balance and Rhythm. 

By the Order of Harmony is meant some recur- 
rence or repetition or likeness of impressions or ideas, 
which, having some common element, create harmony 
in the measure in which these elements are present. 

By the Order of Balance is meant some equal oppo- 
sition, which, as it occurs at some moment of Time 
and Space, creates balance, or equilibrium, and is 
therefore static. If this balance is lost, we at once have 
movement and if this movement is marked in its reg- 
ularity we have, instead of Balance, Rhythm. 

By the Order of Rhythm then is meant a change in 
sensation, a change which induces the idea or feeling 
of movement, either in the duration of Time or in the 
extension of Space, provided the change takes place 
at regular marked intervals. In any space rhythm 
the direction in which the rhythm leads and we follow 
must be unmistakable. 

Harmony must be thought of as the background of 
Balance and Rhythm for these lie within the range 
of Harmony but are not coextensive with it. There 
may often be a union of these three principles. 

Harmony, Balance and Rhythm may be expressed 
in each of several ways; in Positions; in Lines; in 
Outlines; and in subdivisions of Tones as expressed 
in color values. In our next chapter in the February 
issue we shall bring you diagrams which will show 
Positions in relation to Harmony, Balance, and 
Rhythm which will, we trust, explain our thesis vis- 
ually. We suggest you study the accompanying illus- 
trations carefully as they give the conception of Pure 
Design through many ages. 
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There have been many examples of pure design throughout the ages. 
In this illustration of a green jade Disk Pi, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
a Chinese craftsman of the Han Period, 202 B.C. to 220 A.D., gives us 


his interpretation. 





In contrast is this very modern painting by the French artist, Robert 
Delauney, in which he treats the sphere of the sun in a pattern of pure 
design. 
—From the collection of photegraphs, 

Museum of Modern Art Library. 
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THE CRAFTSMEN'S FORUM 


A Department Devoted to Discussion, News and Ideas 


Are Patents Justifiable? 


RECENTLY A PATENT has been secured which covers 
the character of a glaze, not the formula. This seems 
to establish a precedent which is of doubtful valuc 
and one which should be condemned by all lovers 
of the arts. In this connection we quote from a letter 
recently received from a well known potter of the 
West Coast which expresses our feeling in this matter 
exactly. 


“My concern is partly over the precedent such an ac- 
tion is establishing. I hitherto understood, no glaze could 
be patented. The granting of this one, may now open the 
way for any powerful firm to stop the use of matt, 
rutil, or any other type of glaze they wish to control, 
whether or not the formulas used by others are theirs. 

“Patenting the character of a glaze, not the formula, is 
a dangerous thing. 

“These problems of exclusiveness should not occurr with 
us in the art and craft world. Obviously all of us have 
similarity of work in what we produce. There is no great 
variety of form. We can only change form by the sensi- 
tivity we lend to line; glazes by the interpretation we 
give to color and combination. Those of us who have 
worked with each other, or seen each others work, auto- 
matically are influenced into kinship of technique. 

“Potters are fortunate people. Our work is not monot- 
onous, we have direct contact with the earth, quick response 
with materials, and a medium to work with that is gener- 
ously rewarding. It is unfortunate that any of us tries to 
interfere with the creative adventure of another. 

“Some say a civilization is known by its art. This there- 
fore puts a weight of responsibility upon artists. Culture 
is an endless chain in which one creative person gives a 
pearl for the next one to add on to, and grows as mind 
meets mind, and the ideas of one give fire to another.” 


We would welcome expressions of opinion from 
our readers on this question. 


DESIGN COMPETITION 
The Oregon Ceramic Studio 


Mrs. Lypia Herrick Dopce, Director 
3934 S. W. Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


FROM OREGON comes a most interesting account of 
coordination between designer and craftsmen. This 
plan may be the basis on which the standards of our 
hand arts may rise. Have other groups worked along 
these lines? If so, will they tell us about it? 


“The third Carnegie summer session held in Portland 
for craftsmen and teachers was a success both in enroll- 
ment and from the point of view of the individual student. 

“The course was offered under a Carnegie Corporation 
grant and was sponsored by the Oregon Ceramic Studio, 
the University of Oregon, the Portland Art Museum and 
the Portland Public School System. Two previous summer 
sessions, equally far-reaching in their effect on the craft 
production of this area have been given. The first, in 1942, 
was conducted by Dr. Arthur Baggs of the University of 
Ohio and offered an excellent technical foundation in cera- 
mics. The second course, held in 1943 under Dorothy 
Liebes of San Francisco has greatly stimulated creative 
weaving and experimentation in materials. 


“The 1944 course offered work in basic design with Miss 
Marion Hartwell who has her own School of Basic Design 
and Color in San Francisco. Miss Hartwell’s teaching gives 
the student a critical and creative starting point through 
intensive work in the structures and movements in de- 
sign as they are used, both consciously and instinccively, 
by masters in all art fields. She gave special attention to 
designing for craft work and was quick to see and bring 
out patterns or effects in her students’ work which sug- 
gested weaving, ceramics, metal work etc. 

“Seeing the quality of the work done in the class and 
sensing its possibilities, Lydia Herrick Hodge of the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio worked with Miss Hartwell to 
select and arrange the most promising work into two large 
portfolios of well-mounted, usable designs. The collection 
is to be used by competent Oregon craftsmen who will 
choose the designs best suited to their craft and most con- 
genial with their own approach. The craftsman will then 
carry the design out in the materials and spirit which the 
design suggests. Some of the students will, of course, carry 
out their own designs. Weavers, metal workers and cera- 
mists are cooperating in the project which, when completed 
and exhibited, will serve to clarify the relat.on between 
good design and good workmanship and the process by 
which the materials of the craftsmen absorb the design 
to form the completed object. 

“In developing this project it has been the Studio’s 
purpose to keep alive and active the good work in design 
which the summer sessions have begun.” 


New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts 


Mr. ALON BEMENT, Director 
258 North Main Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TO THE FORE 


IN THESE NOTES received from the New Hampshire 
League of Arts and Crafts we find an account of a 
vital and forward-looking plan. All our readers who 
are interested in rehabilitation through craftsmanship 
and in craft training should read this report with care. 


“The League’s principal concern during the past summer 
season has been in supplying its chain of shops with 
merchandise, organizing its Eleventh Annual Fair, which 
broke all records by selling $2,600 in one day, and bring- 
ing into being its new rehabilitation plan. Despite the 
importance of the first two items, the last takes precedence 
in the minds of all League members. 

“The League believes a large number of the returning 
soldiers and possibly many elderly persons forced out of 
employment at the termination of the war will turn to the 
hand arts for a livelihood. 

“The League proposes to meet the needs of these two 
groups by basing a rehabilitation plan upon the sound 
accomplishments of its pre-war activities. The rehabilita- 
tion plan and the regular work of the League will be co- 
ordinated as far as possible. 

“The League has had 13 years’ experience in develop- 
ing the crafts in New Hampshire. It has 1300 members. 
Since its inception in 1931 it has organized 52 craft so- 
cieties called Home Industries. It has employed 50 in- 
structors and has organized and supervised the programs 
of more than 300 craft classes. After deducting 20% for 
selling, the League has turned over $320,000 to the crafts- 
men of the State, and proved beyond question that it can 
sell all the merchandise of standard quality its members 
can produce. 








“The League desires to clarify its proposals by a state- 
ment of its basic concepts of training. There are three 
generally-accepted methods of training craftsmen: (a) 
self-instruction, the oldest of all educational procedures; 
(b) the apprentice system, the outstanding method of 
developing expert craftsmen, as exemplified in the super- 
lative skill of the men of the Renaissance; (c) the class- 
room, or shop, method, adapted to time restrictions and 
social conditions of the last two centuries. 


“The League has used all these methods, but its experi- 
ence leads to the conviction that no one of the methods 
above can be relied upon to meet the needs of any num- 
ber of trainees. Its past success has been based upon the 
discriminating employment of all three methods. 


“First, the League proposes to use the apprentice system 
whenever it is possible to do so. It has prepared a list of 
20 master craftsmen who are willing to teke apprentices 
into their homes or adjacent quarters or either a partial- 
or full-time basis. The list can be expanded to 35 if it is 
found necessary to do so. The subjects covered are those 
usually found in modern craft training courses, with special 
attention being given to woodworking and wood carving, 
and jewel cutting. Second, the League proposes to inaugu- 
rate a service covering the needs of partially-incapacitated 
men who must work in their own homes, employing in- 
structors who have been acquainted with their therapeutic 
needs. Third, in cooperation with the Department of Edu- 
cation, it proposes to expand its training classes to meet 
the rapidly-increasing public demand for instruction in 
the crafts. It is prepared to include in training classes the 
subjects that will be called for by the returning soldiers 
and the elderly people forced out of employment by the 
return of the younger men. 


“It recommends standard screening in use by occupa- 
tional therapists, and particularly the type of aptitude 
tests employed by Dr. Sinclair of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


“Finally, it offers its facilities and its cooperation to 
any and all New Hampshire organizations working toward 
the reorientation of workers or the rehabilitation of re- 
turning soldiers.” 


New York State Shows Interest 


THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT of a New York Confer- 
ence may be of value in showing that the Depart- 
ment of Education of one more state is becoming 
actively interested in the promotion of the Hand 
Arts. In addition it brings one more point to our 
notice, the woeful lack of good and well trained 
teachers of the Hand Arts to fill the increasing de- 
mands. Let us hope a training center for such 
teachers may come from this conference. 


A Conference on Arts and Crafts was sponsored 
by the New York State Education Department at 
Paul Smith’s College on August 17, with Oakley 
Furney, Associate Commissioner, as chairman. 


The central feature of the Conference was a panel 
discussion, led by Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, president 
of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 
Inc. on the topic, “How Should a Regional Program 
of Arts and Crafts Be Promoted and Developed?” 
Other members of the panel included Alon Bement, 
director of the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts, Mrs. Owen D. Young, director of the Yan 
Hornesville Community Weavers, O. A. Beriau, for- 
mer director of the Quebec School of Handicrafts, 


William F. Stearns, director of the Guild, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Scheier of New Hampshire. 


Particular emphasis was placed on the importance 
of the training of teachers in any regional program 
of handcrafts. Plans for the establishment of a train- 
ing center at Paul Smith’s College were discussed. 
It was decided that the members of the panel should 
submit a report to the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for consideration by the Board of Regents 
incorporating the high-lights of the Conference and 
making constructive suggestions for the furtherance 
of arts and crafts in New York State. 


Vermont Shows Music and Art in a 
Cooperative Project 


CraFt Horizons 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Editor: 


I wonder if your readers would be interested in the 
enclosed photograph—(which appears below. Ed. 
Note.) It was designed for their music room by the 
Seventh and Eighth Grade pupils of the Union 
School, Montpelier, Vermont and was executed under 
the supervision of the Art Teacher. The gaiety of the 
Hanging and the original and amusing Figures and 
Instruments are embroidered in heavy colored yarns 
on a burlap background. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rebecca Gallagher Williams 
Vermont Arts & Craft Service 


To which letter the Editors replied :— 


“We are delighted to use your photograph as the 
entire project seems to us to be an example of intel- 
ligent teaching, bringing together as it does more than 
one art and relating them visually in the conscious- 
ness of the pupils. Such a procedure may take more 
time and patience on the part of the teacher but it is 
certainly more than worth while and we are sure it 
will be of interest to our readers as a study in pro- 
cedure. Thank you for sending it in.” 
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Minute Men Crafts 


THORNTON C. HALL, President 
42 Chestnut Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS POINTS THE WAY 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT sent us by the Minute Men 
Crafts give an interesting and detailed account of 
the beginning of cooperative effort on the part of the 
handcraft groups of Massachusetts. Craftsmen and 
groups in other parts of the country may find here 
suggestions for solving their problems. 

In adopting such a plan, however, we feel that a 
sincere effort should be made not to become too state 
conscious. We believe the groups should use their 
associations to widen, rather than to restrict their 
horizons. 

“The various craft groups in Massachusetts are inde- 
pendent of each other and derive their membership from 
the local communities in which they are active. No means 
exist by which the experiences of these various groups 
may be easily exchanged, and none of them possesses the 
means to exploit fully its opportunities. An organization 
made up of the individual groups would enable each to 
profit by association with the others, and to take advantage 
of widespread movements, such as the rehabilitation of 
returning war veterans. To lay the foundation for a state- 
wide organization of craft groups, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of craft organizations in Massachusetts was 
held at the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, June 29, 
1944. Mr. Humphrey Emery was appointed chairman of 
the Planning Committee, which included Mr. Davis of 
the Petersham group: Miss Lena Barras, of the Hamp- 
shire Hills Handicraft Organization; Mrs. Eva Whiting 
White, of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union; 
Miss Ruth McIntire, of the Massachusetts State College; 
and Miss Myra Davis and Mr. Thornton Hall, of Minute- 
Man Crafts. 

“A second meeting of representatives of the various 
groups was held at Northhampton, Massachusetts, on July 
28, 1944. Through the courtesy of the Hampshire Hills 
Handicraft Organization, it was possible to combine this 
meeting with their regular fair. The total membership of 
the fourteen groups represented was approximately 1,500. 
From twenty-four replies received by Miss McIntire from 
questionnaires sent to thirty or more groups of craftsmen 
in the State, it was estimated that there are approximately 
3,200 paid-up members of craft groups in the State. 


We Thank You 


WHEN WE PUBLISH letters of appreciation like the 
ones which appear below, it is not in a spirit of pride, 
but humbly. And with sincere gratefulness for the 
thought which prompted them. 

This is the first time we have blown our own horn. 
We do not promise it will be the last; but we assure 
our readers we do not intend to make it a habit. 

One real reason for sharing these letters with all 
readers of Crart Horizons is that we hope these com- 
munications may prompt others to write us their 
ideas, suggestions, complaints (if any) and comments 
on the magazine. In preparation for this fan mail we 
have opened this special department and have called 
it THe CRAFTSMEN’s Forum. It is up to our readers 
to make the department live up to its name. 


FROM MAINE 
23 September, 1944 
Dear Mrs. Webb, 
Mrs. Bowles held a meeting with the executive com- 
mittee of the Maine Craft Guild at our house on Thurs- 
day at which time she read your questionnaire on CRaFt 
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Horizons. Each one of us wished to write you in person 
in addition to her official answer. 

When I was nine I wrote a letter to the editor of the 
“Dog and Cat Magazine” telling him that it was the kind 
of paper I had been waiting for all my life. I have had 
to wait almost seven times as long for this magazine but 
it meets a need almost seven times as intense, and nine 
year old needs are very intense. 

It is hard to believe that in so short a time, the maga- 
zine could have made such progress in furnishing the 
craftsman what he really wishes. The current issue is so 
promising that I am waiting for a three hour period of 
leisure before really settling down to absorb it. 

I for one, should like to see CrarFt Horizons develop in 
the direction indicated in the current issue, to have very 
much condensed group notices, and articles by competent 
authorities. (No folksy class-letter kind of article which I 
contributed. I suffer with mortification whenever I see 
it.) The illustrations alone are so valuable to me that I 
should not think of parting with a single copy. More ad- 
vertisements of materials would be helpful. To prove to 
you the sincerity of my appreciation I should like to pay 
a subscription of from five to seven and a half dollars a 
year. I should think that school libraries would wish to 
have it for their art teachers. I should think that every 
craftsman-designer would find it that valuable, too. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Noah R. Bryan 
MERRyY-Go-RouND 
+ University Place 
Orono, Maine 


FROM NEW YORK 


Dear Miss Wright: 


Crart Horizons becomes more interesting with each 
publication and I keep it where students can look at it. 
There are several who would like to subscribe. 

I was very much impressed with the American Exhibit 
and think you should be congratulated. 

Sincerely, 
Helen W. Lund 
CraFt STUDENTs LEAGUE 


FROM HONOLULU 


Dear Editor: 
I am swamped with all the interesting articles in past 
issues of Crart Horizons which I have just discovered. 
The enclosed check is to cover two years’ subscription 
to CraFt Horizons. 
Sincerely yours, 
Kathrine M. Jenks 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY DEPT. 
QUEEN’s HosPITAL 
Honolulu, T. H. 


FROM TENNESSEE 


Dear Editor: 

A friend brought a copy of Crart Horizons to me just 
today, from New York. It is just what I have been wishing 
for. 

Sincerely, 
Jeanne Catina 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST 
Psychiatric Hospital 
Memphis, Tennessee 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear Madame: (Why should I say Sirs) 

Enclosed please find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
CraFt Horizons. The last number was certainly a splen- 
did piece of magazine work and the editors are to be con- 
gratulated. I certainly do not want to miss a number. 

Very truly, 
Elizabeth Chipman Ward 


Woodside Cottage 
Framingham, Mass. 

















SUGGESTIONS 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the Producing Craftsman 


THIs DEPARTMENT is one we have long had in 
mind. The basic underlying idea back of CRAFT 
HoriZONs is one of stimulation of thought and im- 
agination, not one of showing just “how it is done.” 
However, some of this is stimulating in itself so long 
as it is taken in little doses and is not used as a 
constant crutch. 

We plan to run this Department each month and 
to have it contain one page devoted to each of the 
following crafts—Woodworking, Ceramics, Weaving 
and Metalworking. Each page will be edited by 
eminent craftsmen who will have entire charge of 
the material used. We have offered it to them as a 
sounding board for anything they think will be of 
interest. We are deeply grateful for their cooperative 
help and we are sure our readers will be too. 


This page will always carry one or more beautiful 
illustrations stimulating the craftsmen’s imagination 
toward original design. These photographs of the 
flower of the Giant Eryngo, enlarged 4 times, and of 
the Common Rue, enlarged 8 times, we can see 
adapted to Jewelry, Curtain Tiebacks, Enamels and 
Block Prints. How do you see them used? 








Photographs from Art Forms in Nature, by Prof. Karl Blossfeldt. Published by E. Weyhe, 794 Lexington Avenue. 
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CERAMISTS PAGE 


Edited by RUTH RANDALL 
Head of the Ceramics Department, 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


Greetings 


It is A pleasure to meet with new friends in these 
pages. What would you ceramists like to see in this 
Department in future numbers? Would you like in- 
formation on glazes, clays, methods of production or 
design ideas? Have you an unusual bit of ceramic 
information you would be willing to share through 
this page? Send your ideas and requests to CRAFT 
Horizons. 


Not from the Ark 


Geometric Solids Used as the Bases of 
Small Animal Sculptors 


The present popularity of small ceramic animals 
brings many rush orders to the ceramist, often or- 
ders of a size to make piece mold production too 
wasteful of time to be practical. While this may seem 
to be a disadvantage, there are several advantages in 
the individually modeled piece over a poured figure. 
Foremost of these is the feeling of plasticity so fun- 
damental an attribute of ceramic design. And in the 
design of these small sculptures the production battle 
is won. 


By studying the characteristic actions and poses 
of an animal from several photographs (if a zoo or 
farm is not conveniently near), the peculiarities of 
the animal may be determined as a basis for the 
design. Character and action rather than anatomical 
accuracy, give charm to the composition. The design 
may then be broken up into geometric solids of the 


proper sizes. Coils, cones, spheres and ovoids are the 
most usuable shapes. These may be produced in the 
exact sizes required and assembled in the proper 
groups for the artist to combine. Some solids may be 
pinched into the desired shape while being attached. 
Small spheres may be hollowed by a stroke of the 
tool to form ears, a twist added while attaching a 
mane or tail. A vertical pinch to an egg shape indi- 
cates eye sockets or a horizontal squeeze forms nose 
and double chin. 


If more than one color is needed to indicate the 
type of animal, splotches or stripes of underglaze 
color or slip may be added as the species requires. A 
transparent glaze poured or sprayed over this 
completes the sculpture. 


For the skillful thrower, wheel thrown animals are 
time-savers. Again geometric solids may form the 
body of the animal and coils can be added while the 
piece is still plastic. The simplification necessary in 
this method is in itself a big step towards good de- 
sign. The same type of form that was used for the 
body may be cut into eight sections, two vertical cuts 
and one horizontal, to use as shoulders, hips, ears and 
other required bulges. With the aid of rolling pin and 
cookie cutters, bird wings and tails are produced and 
added to spherical or egg-shaped bodies. 


These methods of production based on simple ge- 
ometrical solids give a freshness and spontaneity to 
the modeling that is seldom present in a poured 
piece. They neither conceal the basic forms nor hide 
the method of combining them and are successful 
for their resulting frankness and solidity. 


A Slight Hint 


Vinegar or a smaller amount of acetic acid added 
to a glaze acts as an adhesive and is a great help 
when reglazing or handling unfired glazed ware. 





Lilly and her litter. Wheel thrown pig family by Rich- 
ard V. Smith of Skaneateles, New York. 
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Giraffes by Ruth Randall showing continuing methods 
of procedure. |—Head, neck and forelegs. 2—Body 
and back legs. 3—Mane and tail. 4—Horns. 5—Ears. 




















The Woodworker's Page 


Edited by VIRGIL POLING 
Director of the Student Workshop, 
Dartmouth College 


pee Is your page, woodworkers. I hope you will 
take advantage of this opportunity to share your 
ideas with other craftsmen. Send us your ideas, dis- 
cuss your philosophies, or present your problems. 


Wood has had such a universal appeal throughout 
the ages that, at first, it hardly seems necessary to 
discuss it. New tools and new ideas of design have, 
however, created many new uses for wood. These new 
influences have been both good and bad and it does 
not seem out of place to discuss the craftsman and 
his relationship to materials and tools at this time. 
The finished product of any hand-made object is a 
¢éombination of materials, tools, techniques, and work- 
men. 

The choice of materials is important in any wood- 
working project. The color, texture, and quality of the 
material should help determine the design. A careful 
choice of materials should strengthen the design ra- 
ther than limit it. Don’t let the workable qualities 
of wood lead you to overdecorate. It is far better to 
limit the decoration than to force it. Let the material 
and the tool help determine the decoration. Wood is 
beautiful to the eye and to touch. Good decoration 
will enhance that beauty rather than over work it. 


New machine tools can easily lead one far afield, 
also. I know many shops that are over-equipped with 
machine tools and greatly under-equipped with the 
necessary hand tools. This use of machine tools often 
leads to a severeness in design and workmanship that 
is typical of machine work. Some tools, like the lathe, 
can lead the craftsman astray in the direction of over- 
decoration. The facility of the tool can become so 
fascinating that the result is nothing more than an 
intricate series of spools and acorns. Let the tool 
guide you but don’t let it run away with you. Use a 
combination of power and hand tools. Remember: 





By contrast this French commode, dated about 1785, 
and made of Thuya and Mahogany woods offers flat sur- 
face and beauty of wood as part of its charm. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


An Italian Mirror 
Frame of the |5th 
Century, elaborately 
carved in different 
woods, producing to 
modern eyes a sense 
of ornate over- 
decoration. 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 





the machine tool will do it faster but it will not do it 
better. Keep the finished product in mind and plan 
the whole so that material and design will harmonize. 


The ability to use woodworking tools and to use 
them properly, commonly known as technique, is ac- 
quired in varying degrees by all craftsmen. Fortunate 
is the workman who can always make the tool express 
his desires. The result is evident in the finished prod- 
uct and is often as obvious as the grain in the wood. 


This close combination of tools, materials, and 
craftsman leads to something beyond the machine 
and the man. I call it personality. This personality is 
a direct expression of the craftsman and is what sets 
the hand made article aside from the machine. Cul- 
tivate your craft personality. It is an important 
asset in developing a master craftsman. 





This very modern unit of bedroom furniture designed 
by Slonorov and Von Moltke and shown by the Museum 
of Modern Art in a recent show, depends solely for its 
beauty in functional purity of line and a skillful use of 
wood as a medium of expression. 
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WEAVERS PAGE 


Editor to be Appointed 


There is so much to be studied, so many places where we 
can learn from others, it is hard to pick and choose. Museums 
are the great source of inspiration for all, artists and craftsmen 
alike. In this first Weaver’s Page, we bring you news of onc 
Museum which is particularly interested in Textiles, and of- 
fers real opportunities for study to the Weaver. We, as well 
as our Readers, appreciate the following description of service 
to craftsmen, offered by the Brooklyn Museum and sent us 
by Mrs. Michelle Murphy, Curator of the Industrial Division. 


Opportunities for Weavers in the 
Brooklyn Museum 


THe BrRooKLyYN Museum has vast and rich col- 
lections of redecorative arts from all countries and 
from many civilizations, from the primitive level to 
the contemporary. Its scope in the textile field is 
particularly noteworthy, including as it does, virtually 
every weave and decorative technique. Here the 
weaver may study by appointment, textile construc- 
tions and decoration under sympathetic conditions 
and guidance. The Museum has several workrooms to 
which material selected by the students may be re- 
moved and studied. The art reference library of the 
Museum has a well rounded collection of books on 
textiles, including sample books of period fabrics. 
Weavers need only call for an appointment, state 
their problem, and the Industrial Division staff wil! 
make arrangements for work. 


These two photographs are of new textures originated 
by Dorothy Liebes this year. 

The one shown in the photograph at the top of the 
page is of interest because of the new materials used— 
a blanket weave using a white raw silk warp and white 
leather with silver and plastic cord. 


The second—a double warp creating the illusion of 
yellow—has relief on an ivory ground. 





METALWORKERS 


As no editor for the Metalworking Page has as yet been 
found we were about to omit such a page altogether in this is- 
sue. Then, in browsing around through books and museums 
we came across the illustrations appearing below. These seemed 
so lovely and pointed the way to creative work in so interest- 
ing a manner we felt impelled to present them to our readers, 
and used this page as our medium for so doing. 


Metalworkers might well find an inspiration for a 
fire screen design from these young rolled up fronds 
of the American maiden hair fern, shown enlarged 
8 and 12 times on Page 48 of the book Art Forms in 
Nature by Prof. Karl Blossfeldt, published in this 
country by E. Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave. 


Turning from nature to the work of Turkish metalworkers of 
the 18th and 19th Centuries we suggest these jeweled oe 
gers as possible forerunners of modern carving sets. Think 
how they might look doing execution on that plump Thanks- 
giving turkey, if you are lucky enough to have one. 





News 


NEWS FROM THE AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN'S EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


Exhibitions 


THE EXHIBITION SEASON opened September 25 with 
an Exhibition, “Old Ideas Never Die,” described 
fully elsewhere in this issue. This was followed on 
October 25 by “The Surface Counts” showing mod- 
ern treatments of plates, tiles, and trays. On Novem- 
ber 20 the gallery will be turned into a Jeweler’s 
Work Room with jewelers demonstrating their craft, 
supplemented by a large display of modern hand- 
made jewelry. 

The last two weeks of December will be devoted 
to fun and frolic by “Christmas Comes but Once a 
Year.” ; 

Returning to the more serious aspect of life, Jan- 
uary will see an Exhibition of Plastics suitable for 
the use of craftsrnen followed by “Shells and Their 
Influence on the Architecture of Mankind” which 
will come to us as part of an Exhibition recently 
shown at the Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge and 
which is now touring the country. 


Work Under Way 


By THE TIME this issue of CraFt HorRIzoNs appears 
we trust the first service men or women will be hard 
at work training at Hanover, New Hampshire, under 
the program for Manual Industry and the Hand Arts 
announced in the August issue of Crart Horizons. 


The following excerpt from the first Bulletin issued 
on the project gives an idea of the type of training 
planned :— 


“A period of training of approximately six months is 
planned for each trainee. The actual training will be under 
the guidance of a committee on education and training 
chosen by the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc. and under the personal supervision of Mr. Virgil Pol- 
ing, director of the Student Workshop at Dartmouth 
College, who is chairman of the Educational Committee. 
The training program will take place in Hanover, New 
Hampshire and adequate workshops are provided through 
the cooperation of Dartmouth College. 


“At the beginning of the program the training will be 
divided into four general departments: weaving (including 
basketry), ceramics, jewelry and metalworking, and wood- 
working. A master craftsman will direct each department. 
It will be his duty to set up and operate a shop which is 
ideally arranged and equipped for larger quantity produc- 
tion on a cooperative basis. The head craftsman of each 
department will be a producer, a teacher, and an advisor. 
Thus, the trainee will have the opportunity for individual 
instruction plus the added opportunity of observing a pro- 
ducing shop in action. An understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of Design will be taught and where creative aptitude 
is found it will be encouraged and developed. 

“The trainee will take a place as an apprentice and a 
beginning worker immediately after arriving to start his 
training. It is planned that individuals, before they have 
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OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


finished their training, will be working on craft objects 
which are actually being sold. Thus, when the trainee be- 
gins production, either independently or with a community 
workshop, he will have had experience with the work he is 
doing. Enough teacher craftsmen will be provided in each 
department to insure adequate individual instruction at 
all times. 

“Training in creative and technical work will be con- 
tinued after a trainee is through with his intensive training 
in Hanover and is working as a producing craftsman. This 
will be done through refresher courses and personal in- 
struction and will be under the joint supervision of the 
Educational and Design Service Committee. 

“To date the following craftsmen have been appointed to 
help with the Educational Program :— 

“Weaving :—Robert Heartz of New Hampshire 

“Mr. Heartz taught weaving in Occupational Therapy 
hospitals for eight years following World War I. Since 
then he has taught weaving and had his own producing 
studio. His work has been widely shown in galleries and 
museums. 

“Ceramics:—Linn Phelan of Maine 

“Mr. Phelan is a graduate of Ohio State—Ceramics De- 
partment. He is an able producing ceramist who has had 
experience in teaching and organizing community ceramic 


groups. 
“Appointments to the teaching staff in woodworking and 
metalworking will be announced shortly.” 

In addition, the Division for Group Education, 
which conducts the program, is glad to announce the 
appointment of Mr. Lou Block as Executive Director 
of the Design Service and Continuation Program. 
Mr. Block has had a wide experience in the craft 
field as director of the Index of American Design, 
New York City, 1937-39; and as Advisor of the Art 
and Crafts Program of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, 1939-40. In addition, Mr. Block has written 
extensively for leading newspapers and other publi- 
cations, and is also a well-known artist. 

Our readers will be kept informed of the progress 
of this work but we shall be glad to send out the 
Bulletin or any other needed information to anyone 
who will ask for it. 


America House 


IN spite of the hurricane, which tore loose the awn- 
ing and smashed one of the big windows, America 
House is going great guns and the Christmas sea- 
son promises to be one of intense activity. We are 
grateful to those who sent us in merchandise ahead 
of time, and we hope to continue to receive new 
articles throughout the year. 


New Groups Welcomed 


Two NEW GROUPS have affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, Inc. during 
the Summer—The Society of Designer-Craftsmen 
and the Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association. We 
welcome these groups with pleasure. We are sure that 
a reading of the account of their purposes and ac- 
tivities will make all realize how much of value these 
two groups will bring to our Association. 
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Activities of Aftiliated Groups 


Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association 
Mrs. LENA W. Barrus, President 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


WE WOULD LIKE to introduce the Hampshire Hills 
Handicraft Association as an organization patterned 
after the original New Hampshire Arts & Crafts 
group. It began with one hundred members, mostly 
from Hampshire County, Massachusetts. 

The aim of its founders was to revive the old 
crafts, particularly in the country districts and de- 
velop new ones, to furnish a market for these products 
and to work out an educational program that would 
insure high standards of workmanship and an un- 
folding of latent talents wherever they could be found. 

Our first shop was opened in West Cummington 
for the Summer of 1940. Our patronage was largely 
from tourists. Thanks to volunteer help, we had a 
successful season and earned enough to finance a 
course in rug-hooking the following winter. The sec- 
ond summer the shop was in Goshen, registered a 
steady increase in membership and in sales. The as- 
sociation accepted an invitation to put on a display 
at Massachusetts State College during Farm and 
Home week, and in September to exhibit at Eastern 
States Fair at Springfield. These trips were both 
gratifying and inspiring. 

The outbreak of the war with its gas restrictions 
put an end to tourist trade, so the association opened 
a shop in Northampton in the Spring of 1942, where 
it has been operating ever since. Today our member- 
ship numbers 340, and the increase has not been due 
to any special drive, but to interest in the work of the 
members from towns all over western Massachusetts. 
Each month since we opened in Northampton has 
shown an increase in trade over the same month of 
the preceding year. 

In July of 1943, at the suggestion of Mr. Max 
Sullivan, of the Worcester Art Museum, the associ- 
ation held a four-day exhibit of Western Massachu- 
setts Arts and Crafts. So much public interest was 
shown in this that it was decided to make the ex- 
hibit an annual affair. This year we invited all the 
craft organizations of the state to send exhibits. The 
associations responded, making a really fine show. 
One of the features of the affair was a competitive ex- 
hibit from different towns and cities in the Hamp- 
shire Hills Handicraft Association. The judges were 
professors from the Art Department at Smith Col- 
lege. Northampton won the prize in the city class, 
Easthampton gaining honorable mention. In the 
small-town class, Williamsburg was first and Goshen 
received honorable mention. 

As a result of legislative action, the State Voca- 
tional Department of Education has been granted the 
power to furnish and supervise teachers for adult 
classes in craft work over the state. Hampshire Hills 
Handicraft was one of the first organizations to avail 
itself of this opportunity. 





Display of the work of the members of the Hampshire 
Hills Handicraft Association. 


Our educational program last Spring consisted of 
seven rug classes; three in Northampton, two in Wil- 
liamsburg and two in Easthampton. Thanks to the 
cooperation of Smith Agricultural School, who gave 
us the use of their rooms and equipment, we also had 
adult classes for our members in tray-painting, wood- 
carving, color and design. This fall we have begin- 
ners and advanced rug classes already organized in 
Easthampton, Northampton, Williamsburg and Ware, 
and classes are in the making for tray painting, wood 
carving, color and design and block printing. Hill 
Institute, in Florence, teaches weaving. Most of our 
weavers (and we have some very good ones) learned 
there. 

All this may sound as if Hampshire Hills Handi- 
craft Association is sliding along to success with no 
obstacles in the way. Such is not the case; shortage 
of help, shortage of materials and high prices have 
often seemed to obscure our progress. Our aim has 
been to sell at moderate prices and to operate on a 
small commission, and these are hard times to carry 
out such a policy, but WE ARE ON OUR WAY. 


The Society of Designer-Craftsmen 
Maurice HEATON, President 
45 West 21 Street, New York City 


THe Society of Designer-Craftsmen was organ- 
ized in 1936. There are now over one hundred mem- 
bers from all over the United States. The purpose 
of the Society is, through example association, in- 
terchange of ideas and exhibitions to raise the stand- 
ards of the Hand Arts throughout the country. 

Membership is limited to those who are actually 
producing, and who do their own designing and 
creative work. 

Though the war has somewhat curtailed the ac- 
tivities of the Society it has held an exhibition of the 
work of members each year, last year’s being held 
in the Gallery of the Educational Council at America 
House. 
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Columbia County League for Arts and 
Handicrafts 


Mrs. HarRLan D. ROCKEFELLER, President 
Kinderhook, New York 


THe CoLtumsia County LeaGue for Arts and 
Handicrafts sends greetings to the Crarr Horizons 
Readers. 

To stimulate interest in the works of crafts, we 
sponsored a Contest, opened to all high school 
students of the country. 

There were three divisions: 

1. Art Courses 
2. Industrial Arts 
3. Home Economics 

The principals and teachers cooperated in every 
way which helped to make the Contest a great 
success. 

The articles were exhibited at our Annual June 
Sale, with first and second prizes awarded to each 
classification. Because of the many requests from the 
pupils, we are planning to sponsor another contest 
next year. 

We thought it might be of interest to many, that 
the issues of CraFt Horizons are being placed in the 
library at “The House of History,” Kinderhook, New 
York. 

Our best wishes to the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council, Inc. 


New York Society of Craftsmen 


Miss ApDDA HUSTED-ANDERSEN, President 
112 East 17 Street, New York City 


THe New Yor« Society of Craftsmen is having 
an Exhibition at The Argent Gallery, 42 West 57 
Street, from November 20 to December 4. Some out- 
side craftsmen will be invited to show their work. 

In connection with the Exhibit there will be a 
competition to design a new letterhead including a 
seal for the Society. Prizes of $50.00, $25.00 and 
$10.00 in War Bonds and Stamps will be given. 

At a November meeting Miss Gwynne Richards 
will give a talk on “The Determining of Natural, 
Synthetic and Imitation Stones.” 

A Christmas party is planned for December 9g. 


Putnam County Products 
Mrs. Lesiie Dope, Director 
Mahopac, New York 


AGAIN THE Summer season has been one of great 
activity and the craftsmen of our County have sold 
more through our shop than ever before. As a result 
of these two years we feel our merchandising problem 
is solved and we hope as the war ends to make con- 
structive headway in further training and in con- 
tinued efforts towards raising the standards of our 
production. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild 


WituaM F. Stearns, Director 
Guild House, Saranac Lake, New York 


THE FIRST annual Adirondack Handcraft Exhibit, 
with several thousand items displayed, was held in 
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First annual exhibition of the Saranac Lake Study 
and Craft Guild. 


the Harrietstown Town Hall from August 21 to 23. 
The Exhibit was sponsored by the Saranac Lake 
Study and Craft Guild. 


Among the notable craft organizations staging dis- 
plays were the Province of Quebec School of Handi- 
crafts, the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
the Van Hornesville Community Weavers, the Eliza- 
bethtown Community Center, the Ray Brook State 
Hospital Occupational Therapy Department, the 
Trudeau Workshop, the Sunmount Veterans Hos- 
pital Occupational Therapy Department, the Tem- 
ming Art Studio, and the Guild. The work of in- 
dividual craftsmen was also shown including Anne 
Rice, Elizabeth Leetch, and Robert Purvis. 


The Exhibit was opened on August 21 with a re- 
ception at 7 P.M. William G. Distin, secretary of the 
Guild, welcomed the guests and introduced Charles 
Chartier, Agent General of the Trade Bureau, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, in New York City. Mr. Chartier out- 
lined the development of the arts and crafts program 
in Quebec and presented a sound-color film entitled 
“The Hands Are Sure” showing the work of habitant 
craftsmen. 


The Exhibit is expected to become an annual event 
and judging by the enthusiastic response, will prove 
an outstanding summer attraction for permanent 
and transient residents. 


On Friday, August 22, Mr. and Mrs. Owen D. 
Young visited Guild House and inspected teaching 
facilities and classes. Mr. Young is a prominent mem- 
ber of the State Board of Regents. 


As a first step toward the expansion of its present 
program, the Guild on September 14 announced the 
appointment of H. Y. Freilicher as supervisor of 
handcrafts. Mr. Freilicher studied four years at the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design in New York City, 
and was from 1938 to 1943 instructor in sculpture in 
the Brooklyn Public Schools. His work in clay, stone 
and wood has been widely exhibited. The enlargement 
of Guild craftshops is under way to meet the needs 
of the Fall Term students. 














Vermont Arts and Crafts Service 


REBECCA GALLAGHER WILLIAMS, Director 
NELLIE M. GERSON, Assistant to the Director 
Montpelier, Vermont 


FIELD WORK during the summer and fall months 
has been focused on visits to craftsmen in the north- 
ern counties with occasional trips to other sections 
of the state. 

In October the Arts and Crafts Service worked 
with faculty members of the Putney School on the 
exhibition and sale of Vermont handicrafts, one of 
the special features of the Harvest Festival which 
has become an annual event at the school. 

Talks explaining the Arts and Crafts Service pro- 
gram and its relation to the schools were given at two 
district teachers’ meetings and to a P.T.A. community 
group. Bulletin +3, with suggestions for teachers in 
the schools, and bulletin #4, with information for 
adult craftsmen were sent out from the headquarters 
of the Arts and Crafts Service in October. 

A small traveling exhibition of reference material 
has been assembled to circulate at educational meet- 
ings in the state. This material was shown at the fol- 
lowing gatherings this Fall—the Secondary School 
Conference, the State P.T.A. convention, and the an- 
nual meetings of the Vermont Education Association. 
Included in this unit are books on crafts and the re- 
lated arts, photographs, examples of cooperative art 
projects and original craft work by individual pupils 
at different age levels. 

For 1945 plans are being made for an exhibition at 
the State House in February to present the various 
phases of the Arts and Crafts Service program. A 
workshop conference for art teachers to be held at 
the Castleton Normal School is also scheduled for the 


early Spring. 


The Villa Headquarters 


Mrs. CzARA RuUST BRIGHAM 


460 Rochambeau Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 

IN SPITE of the war and the multiple activities that 
demand one’s attention, we, the Villa Handcrafters 
have been very busy producing a variety of objects 
as a result of creative imagination, stimulated by 
nature about us. 

Unhampered by too much commercial pressure, 
we have taken time to experiment with a variety of 
materials to produce furniture and household ap- 
pointments such as rugs, curtains, draperies, bed- 
spreads, table linens, towels, upholstery materials. 
vases, chandeliers, candlesticks and other lighting fix- 
tures. For wearing apparel, we have made tweeds, 
bags, scarfs and ties. 

These objects were compiled and arranged in our 
annual exhibition held in the workshop and studio 
which was temporarily partitioned off with ply wood 
to form and display a small furnished apartment. 
Many people, both men and women, who were inter- 
ested in crafts, visited the exhibition during the last 
three days and evenings of June. The men were es- 
pecially interested in the looms constructed by our 


group. 





An interesting photograph of a section of the Villa 
Handcrafters annual exhibition showing the wide variety 
of their production. 


We do produce, on order for individual customers, 
anything made in our studio and workshop, but our 
major aim, in a small way, is to stimulate public ap- 
preciation and interest in objects that are not only 
beautiful to look at but modern and practical to use. 
Courses in weaving and in color and design have been 
given both privately and in small groups. 

When the war is over and the members of our 
group, now engaged in full-time war jobs, return to 
the studio, we hope to continue creating on a larger 
and more extensive scale. 


Speaking of Trays 


A LETTER sent us by Mr. W. P. Dudley of Exeter, 
New Hampshire whose trays are enthusiastically 
known to a large public. 

“Anyone who starts to design a tray has to choose 
between two more or less contradictory points of 
view. One of them is that a tray is made to hold tea- 
cups and plates, all of them it will camy. This was 
true of the large trays of a century ago fo~ which we 
comb the antique shops. They were used’ at parties 
as a travelling buffet, and between times were laid 
away out of sight. Now the only part that showed was 
the border, and so in very many of these trays the 
border alone was decorated. The field, or center, was 
completely ignored, not even receiving its share of 
finish coat. The idea was sensible, and is so today as 
long as trays stay covered with dishes. 

But there is the second point of view. When a tray 
is used every day (which a lot of them are not), it 
may carry cups and plates for perhaps an hour in 
that day. This leaves twenty-three more hours— 
what about them? In our smaller modern interiors, 
where there is less room to store large utensils, it 
is convenient and safe to set the tray on edge on a 
sideboard or table. In this case, holding cups once 
in a while becomes secondary to its more permanent 
use as a decorative panel. In its vertical position it 
has come to be somewhat similar to what used to be 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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During the Middle Ages, when the Craftsmen's Guilds flourished, the Goldsmith's Guild 
adopted as patron St. Elegius, or St. Eloi. The saint was renowned not only for his piety and 


his miracles, but for his skill as a metal worker. 


In this 15th Century panel picture by the Flemish master Petrus Christus, which was prob- 
ably painted to hang in the goldsmith's shop of the painter's son Sebastian, we see a typical 
shop of the period with the mediaeval tools, weights, measures and materials, and a young 
couple buying wedding rings from the saintly craftsman. The picture is now in the Lehman Col- 
lection, New York. Reproduced here by permission of Mr. Robert Lehman. 











INFORMATION CENTER 


- LINE with our announced policy in the May issue, 
we are presenting to you notices of the Museum 
Exhibitions throughout the country which we believe 
will be of particular interest to Craftsmen. 


America's Museums Offer 


An exhibition of the Art of the United Nations, in 
which are superb art objects from each of the thirty- 
eight United Nations, will be opened at the Art IN- 
STITUTE OF CHICAGO, on November 16. The exhibit 
will continue through the month of December, 1944. 

Included will be objects which best represent the 
cultural tradition of each country, such as sculpture, 
paintings, textiles, ceramics, etc. The material to be 
exhibited will run the gamut from ancient periods 
until today. An elaborate publication with an illus- 
tration of each object is planned. The educational 
implications of this exhibition are deeply important 
because art students and craftsmen living in the 
Midwest will thus have a visual opportunity of be- 
coming better acquainted with distant countries and 
civilizations throughout the world. 

Continuing our report on what is coming in the 
various Museums throughout the country which will 
be of special interest to the readers of Crart Hor!- 
ZONS, we call your attention to several exhibitions 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art; one, on Islamic Art, 
opening November 3 and continuing until December 
10. Another on The Human Story in Needlework, 
opening January 19 and continuing until February 
18. As we go to press there is an inspiring exhibition 
of Hand Woven Textiles at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. The pieces are the work of students of the 
Chicago School of Design. The exhibition opened 
October 4, and will probably be closed when this 
issue reaches our readers. But occasionally, exhibi- 
tions are prolonged, and so we make mention of this 
one, in case it should linger a little longer in Cleve- 
land where a number of our readers might be able 
to see it. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond, 
Virginia, is preparing what promises to be a fascinat- 
ing exhibition to open January 19, 1945, continuing 
until February 18. The title is THE HUMAN Story 
IN NEEDLEWORK. Will all readers of CRAFT Horizons 
who live near enough to Richmond, or may be pass- 
ing through that city on their way to the deeper 
South, please visit this exhibition, and write us about 
it? 

The same Museum will hold an exhibition of 
Wood Sculpture next Spring, from May 12 to May 
30. The notice of this show is given here and now 
because there may be readers of CRAFT Horizons who 
would like to inquire about entries. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts has a full calendar 
for the late Autumn and early Winter. During No- 
vember and December there will be a Carnegie Ex- 
hibition of Appreciation of Art, which should be 


interesting and helpful to all craftsmen. Interesting, 
too, are the lectures offered by the Institute; espe- 
cially a series on “An Approach to Art Appreciation” 
by Elizabeth H. Payne. These will be given on 
Wednesday evenings during the month of November, 
at 8:30 P.M. The subjects include: “What Do We 
Mean by Design?”; “The Language of Art, Line and 
Pattern”; “The Language of Art, Color and Form”; 
and “Materials and Methods of the Artist.” 

On Sundays, at 4:00 P.M. there are informal talks 
in the galleries of the Institute. Those planned for 
November are of interest to us: November 5—“Amer- 
ica Interpreted by Her Artists”; November 12— 
“Principles of Modern Design”; November 19— 
“Color Harmony and Variety”; November 26—“Rep- 
resenting Nature in Art.” 

The Thayer Museum of Art, at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, will hold an exhibition 
of old Coverlets from the Thayer Collection, during 
November, 1944. 

At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
and 82 Street, New York City, there will be an 
Exhibition of European Textiles, Woven and Em- 
broidered, opening October 18, and continuing for 
some time. The collection has been lent by a New 
York collector and includes figured and brocaded 
silks, satins and velvets, dating from the late XVI to 
the early XX century, together with vestments and 
other church embroideries and various examples for 
secular use, illustrating the history of the Art of 
Embroidery during the same period. 

Ethelwyn Bradish will give a series of lectures on 
Design in the Decorative Arts at the Metropolitan 
Museum on Saturday mornings from October 14 to 
November 18. There will be six lectures devoted to a 
study of basic principles of Design. Illustrations will 
be chosen largely from the collections of furniture, 
textiles, pottery, glass and metalwork in the Museum. 

Space does not permit us to cover every Museum. 
However, we have on file in the Library many 
notices of interest we have collected during the Sum- 
mer. 


Cover /IIlustrations 


THE LOVELY WEAVER on the Cover is Mrs. Dorothy 
Liebes of San Francisco, California. No one in this 
country has done more to bring light and color and 
new beauty to modern weaving. Her work has been 
shown from coast to coast in both Museums and 
special Exhibitions. Mrs. Liebes is, at present, de- 
voting much of her time to the Arts & Skills Pro- 
gram of the American Red Cross. 

The lovely family of birds chirping on the back 
cover was sent us to include in the page on Ceram- 
ists. We put it here instead. It is entitled “Furlough 
Fun.” A bird group by Corporal Adrian E. Sheldon, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Book Reviews 


Our Liprary SHELVes are filling up and we wish we 
could give you a full review of each new book, but 
lack of space prevents our doing so. 


Our Book of the Month this issue is: 


COLOR AND DESIGN IN THE DECORATIVE ARTS—- 
by Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York. 1940. Price $5.00 


Supposing two objects to be equally usable and 
equally well made, why does one sell while the other 
remains on the shelves? 


This, and similar questions of interest to craftsmen 
who wish to market their work, are answered in this 
extremely practical hand-book which treats of the 
application of the principles of color and design to 
merchandising. It is by an authority in this field, 
and though specially directed to designers of wearing 
apparel and household furnishings, the principles 
explained have bearing on many of the crafts. 


Weaving Books 


TWO VALUABLE weaving books have been added to 
our other books on this subject. The first, “Home 
Weaving,” by O. H. Beriau, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Quebec in 1939, price 
$3.50, has as its aim the teaching of the elements of 
weaving to the Home Worker. The book has a brief 
outline of primitive weaving, stitches, textile fibres, 
explains needed equipment and accessories and their 
manipulation. It is well illustrated and the story is 
clearly and simply told. It would be invaluable to 
the beginner. 


The second weaving book is for the already trained 
weaver who wishes help in designing and in the use 
of more complicated weaves. Its title suggests the 
contents. 

In “A Handweaver’s Pattern Book” by Marguerite 
P. Davison, printed by Schlecters, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, price $6.50, are approximately 120 pages of 
patterns covering Twills, Birch, Eye Designs, Basket 
Weaves, M’s and O’s, Leno or Basket Weaves, and 
many others. The directions are so plain they may be 
read by the initiated as a musician reads a score. Mrs. 
Davison is a member of the Associated Handweavers 
and we are proud to recommend this book. 


Books on Wood 


We have filled a bad gap in our library by a num- 
ber of books on Wood. These cover a wide range of 
books on the subject and include some on woods 
themselves, some on woodworking and cabinet 
making. 

A delightful one is “Early American Wooden Ware” 
by Mary Earle Gould published in 1942 by the Pond- 
Ekberg Co., Springfield, Massachusetts, price $4.00. 
The text is charming and enlightening and the illus- 
trations interesting for themselves and suggestive in 
ideas for development by modern craftsmen. 
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FOREST, TREES, AND WOOD—by F. E. Tustison 

Covers general information on Forests and need 
for Conservation; the leading varieties of trees from 
which lumber is obtained and the use of each: and 
has an interesting section on Glues. 65c 


WOOD AND LUMBER—by Adnah C. Newell 
Complete information on the properties of Wood 

and is an excellent groundwork for the beginner. 

$2.50 

COLORING, FINISHING AND PAINTING WOOD— 

by Adnah C. Newell 


Gives complete directions as to means to be used 
in finishing woodwork. $4.50 
HANDWORK IN WOOD—by Wm. Noyes and Albert 
F. Siepert 

Well illustrated. Covers Logging, seasoning, meas- 
uring of wood, necessary tools, and other valuable 
information for the woodworker. $3.00 
FURNITURE JOINERY—by William W. Klenke 

Offers a picturized treatment of the procedures 
and method of wood joinery. 120 Photographs and 
Drawings. $2.50 
AN INTRODUCTION TO DECORATIVE WOODWORK 
—by Herbert H. Grimwood and Frederick Goodyear 

A book discussing the idea that decoration must 
be part of the construction of an article. Comprehen- 
sive in text and interesting in illustration. $6.00 


Books on Basketry 

SEAT WEAVING—by L. Day Perry 

Instructions how to cane and rush seat chairs. 
Illustrated. goc 
CANEWORK—4by Charles Crampton 

A practical manual illustrated and giving instruc- 
tion on the making of trays and baskets. Directions 
and illustrations on manipulating home grown willow 
in the making of baskets. $2.70 


Block Printing 
BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT—by Raymond W. Perry; 
edited by William G. Whitford 
Illustrated. Discusses tools, materials, and pro- 
cedure of making all wood and linoleum blocks. $3.50 


ESSENTIALS OF LINOLEUM-BLOCK PRINT—by Ralph 
W. Polk 
Excellent for the beginner who wishes to be success- 


ful in the making of block prints. $2.00 


Miscellaneous 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT—4y Chris. H. Groneman 
A book with 208 illustrations that depict each step 


necessary to produce good leather work. $2.75 


PLASTER CASTING FOR THE STUDENT SCULPTOR— 
by Wager - 

Instructions for casting from clay or wax. 33 full- 
page illustrations. Instructions for making papier- 
mache. $2.00 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS DESIGN—by William H. Varnum 

A comprehensive and practical discussion of de- 
sign as applied to wood, clay, and metal. 471 illustra- 
tions. Especially valuable for the beginner but of 
interest to all craftsmen. $4.00 












EDUCATING (Continued from Page 4) 

Such a Center could be operated in a central school. 
There should be work benches, tables, and potter’s 
wheels; plenty of materials of every sort, hand tools 
and power tools. If there are any expert craftsmen in 
the community they can become the teachers. 

In such an Art and Craft Center mothers and 
daughters, fathers and sons would work together 
mending things which interest them. This, in itself, 
would be a great education, not only of the hand, but 
of the spirit. It is one of the disadvantages of mod- 
ern life, in contrast to the life lived by our pioneer 
ancestors, that few boys today can think of their 
fathers as skilled persons. There are few things which 
the modern man does which a child can honestly 
admire. There are too few things in the doing of 
which, the child and the parent meet on the same 
level. 

In such a center as I have outlined, American men 
and women working with American boys and girls 
should reclaim their hands. They would discover 
that their hands have not lost the magic which 
creates. We would build a nation with a respect for 
creating; and, as a natural consequence of this point 
of view, we would become a nation which would 
respect what we and others have created at great cost. 


SPEAKING OF TRAYS (Continued from Page 29) 
called an easel picture, and the center comes into 


prominence. 
Naturally a vertical design would be at a dis- 





























Cotton is taking the place 


advantage when placed flat and seen through gaps 
between dishes, so it would do no harm to forget 
it for the moment. Of course a respectable border 
should be retained to frame the center, and to carry 
on while the center is covered with plates or otherwise. 
Beside the single-purpose border tray and the 
double-purpose sideboard tray there is another kind, 
presenting another problem. It is the table-top. A 
very large tray is sometimes fixed on legs, forming 
a table; it cannot be set on edge nor is it suited to 
putting away. Its center is therefore partly visible 
most of the time. The decorator should bear in mind 
that scenes or standing objects had better not be 
placed on horizontal planes; (you can imagine the ef- 
fect of an equestrian portrait laid on the floor). 





BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS 


Order craft books from headquarters. More 
books ca the Crafts than any other American 
publisher. 
Features of the Month: 
Rug Making, by Roseaman 
Describes and illustrates making of Locker rug, entipeltess, 


knitted, stitched, knotted, needletuft, and short-pile rugs. We 
illustrated. Paper, 90c. 


Fine Willow Basketry, by Knock 


All details, and photographs of finished objects; tools, methods, 
equipment, and materials for making exquisite, useful baskets 
with a charm all their own. Cloth, $1.25. 


Send for our Books on the Crafts circular 
The MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, Illinois 








LILY COTTON YARNS - FOR HAND WEAVERS 





of Wool and Linen 





A dependable source of everything in cotton yarns for 
= the hand weaver—designed by, and for, hand weavers 
_/ exclusively. Approved by foremost experts. Recom- 
mended in all institutes. Sold direct from manufactur 
Free copy of latest Bulletin,’’Practical Weaving 


" -Suggestions.” 
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LILY MILLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N.C. 
Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 














